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EDITORIALS 


Chief of the Processed Products Standardization and In- 

spection Division, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, has sent 
us his answer to our Editorial “Below Standard in Quality” 
appearing in this column last week. Please turn the page and 
read. 


Ronee STANDARD IN QUALITY—Mr. F. L. Southerland, 


PROMOTING PROMOTION — There’s good news in this 
week’s issue. We refer, of course, to the announcement on page 
10 that the committee to investigate the possibilities of promot- 
ing wider use of canned foods has not only been appointed but 
is functioning. Further, it’s good to hear that interest in this 
subject is so widespread that the Board of Directors and the 
Administrative Council will devote a good part of its time next 
week in Washington to consideration of it. Chairman Free 
wisely intends to explore all angles before prescribing a remedy. 
There is considerable difference of -opinion concerning the sales 
status of canned foods. In his address at the Chicago Convention, 
retiring President Heinz stated that canned foods were doing 
well in the marketplace, and others seem to be of that opinion. 
Wisconsin’s Secretary Marvin Verhulst is the lastest to make 
his sentiments known. Writing Kraut Secretary, Bill Moore, 
in response to a piece appearing in the “Kraut Letter” stating 
that canned foods were standing still, Mr. Verhulst had this 
to say: 


“IT note in your Kraut Letter of April 24 the statement 
that the per capita consumption of canned foods has declined. 
Your statement does not accord with the facts. The best and 
most reliable source of information on this point is the Hand- 
book of Canned Foods Statistics issued by the NCA .at the 
time of the Chicago convention in February. As the chart 
on page 8-1 of that Handbook indicates, there was a very 
high rate of movement out of canners’ hands in 1946 follow- 
ine the end of rationing and decline thereafter. However, 
that abnormal movement in 1946 was solely due to the termi- 
naton of rationing and does not represent actual consumption. 
The overall trend in the consumption of canned fruits and 
vegetables continues to rise and this is true in even a greater 
deeree for canned foods as a whole to which your statement 
revervs. The March 27 issue of Prentice-Hall report on busi- 
ness states, ‘Canners, despite increasing competition from 
frozen foods, are holding their own. Per capita use continues 
to vise. Average American family now uses an outstanding 
‘s) food eans per year—double the number used seventeen 
sours ago’, It seems to me that this approach is wrong because 
i/ .s not in accord with the fact and tends to create a defeatist 

chology. Food canning is a still young and vigorous 
istry with an unlimited growth potential and we thor- 
rhly disagree with those who imply that the industry has 
sed its peak and is on the decline.” 


the January 5 issue of this publication, Mr. Harold 
y’s now famous “Mousetrap” article appeared. Mr. Jaeger 
us. 1946 to indicate that the sale of canned foods had declined, 
an showed that per capita consumption of frozen peas and 
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other items, had increased rapidly from that date. Speaking 
editorially in the same issue, this column said there would be 
many who would disagree with Mr. Jaeger. We went on to 
point out that “it’s easy to make out a case for the industry 
showing we’ve come a long way since 1900, or since 1920, or 
1930, or even since 1940.” We spoke of the rapidly changing con- 
ditions since the end of World War II stating that we are living 
in a new era, a new age of distribution where the competition 
for the consumer’s dollar is exceedingly keen. ° 


In such a fast moving situation it hardly seems necessary to 
go all the way back to 1946, and surely not back 17 years. 
Today if an industry, or an individual business, stands still 
for a period of as much as three years, it’s high time to look 
for danger signals. Let’s take figures from the same source 
mentioned by Mr. Verhulst. Per capita consumption for can- 
ned fruits in 1950 was 20.9, in 1951 18.7, 1952 preliminary 19.7. 
Similar figures in the same order for canned vegetables and 
vegetable juices: 41.8, 41.4, 41.2. For canned fruit juices: 13.8, 
14.8, 13.9. For canned fish: 4.8, 4.2, 4.2. And so it goes. If 
that’s progress, and if we consider the prices at which this con- 
sumption was barely maintained, the resulting profits (?), the 
progress in competing lines (see Frozen Packs page 7), then 
there can be no question but that it’s time to be up and doing. 
(See Mr. Gruman’s Quotation, front cover.) 


But there are other factors to consider. One heard frequently 
is that it’s useless to go out and advertise or promote, when 
there’s poor quality about. And that’s a good one. Surely it’s 
desirable to weed out the “junk” packers, and they do a fair 
job of taking care of that themselves. Trouble is, there seems 
always to be soemone else to take their place. That leaves us 
in somewhat of a predicament. The answer, of course, is to 
advertise, and/or promote canned foods for what they are. We 
have always said there is a very definite place for good stand- 
ards, but there can never be a place for a standard, good or 
bad, masquerading as a fancy product. Advertising and con- 
sumer education can do much to eliminate such misunderstand- 
ings, and many others erroneously held by the housewife. 


The following anecdote taken from the D. E. Winebrenner 
Company’s “Dewco Digest”, seems apropos here. 


“THE OYSTER AND THE EAGLE 


When God made the oyster, He guaranteed him absolute eco- 
nomie and social security. He built the oyster a house, a shell, 
to protect him from his enemies. When hungry, the oyster 
simply opens up his shell and the food rushes in. 

But when God made the eagle, He said ‘The blue sky is the 
limit. Go build your own house.’ And the eagle went out and 
built his house on the highest mountain crag, where storms 
threaten him every day. For food he flies through miles of rain 
and snow and wind. 

The eagle, and not the oyster, is the emblem of America. 

Anonymous” 
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PMA’s Answer To Last Week’s 
Corn Grade Editorial 
"Below Standard in Quality” 


Mr. Edward E. Judge 
Editor, The Canning Trade 
20 South Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
May 12, 1953 

Dear Mr. Judge: 

We are greatly concerned over the editorial “Below Standard 
in Quality” in your issue of May 11, 1953. 


The conclusions drawn in this editorial are that (1) the pro- 
posed revision of the U.S.D.A. Standards for Grade C or Stand- 
ard Canned Corn are below the requirements of the Food and 
Drug Administration and (2) there is a disposition on the part 
of PMA to lower its standards for Grade C quality canned 
goods. Neither of these conclusions is correct. 


It has long been the policy of USDA to measure or evaluate 
quality on an objective basis insofar as possible and practicable. 
This is also in keeping with the recommendations of the food 
processing industry. Whenever sufficient data have been avail- 
able to permit it, we have made a concerted effort to incorporate 
objective means for measuring quality. In the case of canned 
corn, hundreds of samples from all packing areas were exam- 
ined for defects during the past season to supplement pre- 
viously existing data pertaining to defects which might be 
permitted in the various grades. The results of these studies 
are reflected in the proposed standards which establish a guide 
for evaluating defects by objective means. That part of the 
proposed standards appears on page 13 of your May 11 issue. 
The complete proposal for cream style corn was published in 
the Federal Register on April 29, 1953. 


The whole problem seems to center around—“What Consti- 
tutes a Brown or Black Kernel?” While we shall not attempt 
to render an interpretation of brown or black for the Food and 
Drug Administration; however, it is my opinion that the size 
of area affected, the prominence of the brown or black area 
affected, and their effect on the appearance or eating quality 
of the kernels must be given due consideration before classify- 
ing such kernels so affected as brown or black kernels. 


In evaluating defects under the proposed U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Canned Corn “damaged kernels” as defined in the 
proposals would not, in our opinion, be scorable as a brown 
or black discolored kernel under the Food and Drug Standards. 
“Damaged kernels” encompasses defects other than “brown” or 
“black” kernels. For example, a kernel may be stained which 
adversely affects its appearance but such kernel may not be 
“brown” or “black.” Those that are defined as “seriously dam- 
aged” would, in our opinion be scored under the Food and Drug 
Standards. 


Another example: A kernel may show discoloration on the cut 
surface of the kernel that adversely affects its appearance but 
not seriously enough, in our opinion, to be scorable under the 
Food and Drug standard as a brown or black discolored kernel. 

In our opinion there is no conflict between the Food and Drug 
Administration and PMA with respect to interpretations of 
brown or black discolored kernels. 


The USDA requirements for Grade C or Standard canned 
corn and the Food and Drug quality requirements for this prod- 
uct are the same for consistency, tenderness and maturity. 
However, with respect to certain defects, the USDA standards 
are more restrictive in that limitations are placed upon certain 
defects which are not prohibited by the Food and Drug stand- 
ards. In addition, USDA standards include requirements for 
color and flavor, whereas there are no requirements mentioned 
for these two quality factors in the Food and Drug standards. ° 


Thus, the USDA requirements for Grade C or Standard canned 
corn are more restrictive than the basic Food and Drug require- 
ments. And of course, USDA Fancy and Extra Standard 
grade requirements are much more restrictive than for Grade C 
which is being discussed here. 


With regard to the statement—“There is a disposition on 
the part of PMA to lower their standards,” let me refer to page 
13 of the same issue of your publication. Here you will observe 
that the requirements for grades of canned fruit cocktail are 
made more restrictive on two important factors. The require- 
mens on defects for canned carrots were tightened on March 30, 
1953 and for canned lima beans on May 28, 1951. A proposed 
revision of the standards for canned lima beans which is fur- 
ther restrictive was published April 18, 1953. Other examples 
could be cited. 


A desirable change may be one that requires relaxing the 
requirements. For example, the requirements for drained 
weights for canned and wax beans were relaxed on March 2, 
1953. 


It is our policy to tighten or relax the requirements for a 
specific grade of a product as the use of the standard warrants. 
Our actions in this connection are based upon the practices pre- 
vailing in the processing industry and marketing of the product. 
Careful consideration is always given to the recommendations 
of the industry and of the Food and Drug Administration 
before any changes are made in USDA’s standards for grades 
of processed foods. 


As indicated in the proposal, comments and suggestions are 
invited from all interested parties. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration likewise will have opportunity to make further com- 
ments and suggestions. 


We regret that there appears to be a misunderstanding with 
respect to the requirements of the proposed revision of the vorn 
standards. We appreciate the opportunity of presenting this 
explanation. 


Very truly yours, 
Signed: F, L. SOUTHERLAND 


Chief, Processed Products 
Standardization and Inspection Division 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch 


Editor’s Comment—In this matter of standardization, it would 
seem we have gone overboard in striving for objective measure- 
ment. It’s getting so every word written or spoken must be 
defined. As written, we still submit there is conflict between 
the Food and Drug tolerance for “brown or black discolored 
kernels or pieces of kernels” and the proposed USDA Grade. 
Unlike.Mr. Southerland, it is our opinion the problem centers 
around the word “discolored” and the phrase “pieces of kernels” 
which Mr. Southerland has chosen to overlook. Of course there 
are many degrees of discoloration and pieces are of many dif- 
ferent sizes. But the fact that Food & Drug does not mention 
modifications would seem to imply there are none. Even so 
it may well be there is no conflict in interpretation and the 
USDA grades are actually more restrictive. But that very defi- 
nitely could not be ascertained by a comparative reading. A 
word for word comparison of the two standards would indicate 
that the two agencies should get together, and that either Food 
and Drug should define the alleged administrative tolerance, 
or USDA should leave it alone. : 
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NOTE—CANNED W.K. CORN AND 
FROZEN ASPARAGUS GRADES 


PMA announced this week that it will not issue amende 
Standards for Grades for Frozen Asparagus as proposed in 
March. (CT March 30). Standards will remain as they are. 

While a press release, dated May 11, states that PMA has 
proposed a revision of grades for Canned Whole Kernel Corn, 
Mr. Southerland has advised this publication that this propos: | 
has been withdrawn, and the whole kernel grade standards, 
which have been in effect since July 31, 1952, will continue in 
effect. 
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Frozen Food Pack 
Sets Record 


Reports of the record frozen food 
packs were issued in bulletin form last 
week by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. Issued in two 
parts, Part 1 for Fruit, and Part 2 for 
Vegetables, the bulletins list all com- 
modities by area and by size of con- 
tainer. Feature of the report is the con- 
tinued sharp increases in vegetable 
packs, and particularly in the smaller 
sized consumer packages. The total pack 
of nearly 900 million pounds of vege- 
tables is 15 percent greater than the 
1951 pack, which itself was a record, 53 
percent greater than the 1950 pack. The 
1952 pack of 595 million pounds of vege- 
tables is 16 percent greater than the 
million pounds in 1951, and more than 
doubles the retail pack of 290 million 
pounds in 1950, and is greater than the 
total pack in all sizes of that year, which 
itself was a record up to that time. 


It’s interesting to study the trends in 
the various commodities. Peas, of course, 
are still the leading commodity, and the 
pack continues to increase. But lima 
beans are moving ahead by leaps and 
bounds. The 1952 pack of this commod- 
ity, was greater than the 1949 pack of 
peas for instance. The spinach pack, 
which is in third position, fell off last 
year, but it’s still a whopping big pack. 
Green and wax beans are also moving 
into the big time, and broccoli exreri- 
enced about an 85 percent increase last 
year. Cut corn, too, with an increase of 
about 33 percent last year has become 
important volumewise. Carrots, with an 
increase of over 100 percent, experience. 
the greatest increase of all. 


FRUITS —On the other hand, the 
pack of fruits is just about holding its 
own. The 1952 pack of 420 million 
pounds, though up slightly from 416 mil- 
lion pounds in 1951, has been exceeded 
on a number of occasions. Chief reason 
the 1952 pack is above last year is be- 
cause of an increase of nearly 25 percent 
in the leading commodity, strawberries. 
In fruits too, sharp increases in con- 
sumer packages, occurred in the 1952 


pack, which totaled 126 million pounds 
in tho: sizes, compared with 90 million 
pound. last year. Even so, the percent- 
age in consumer sizes is far below the 


percer age for vegetables in those sizes. 
In the table opposite detailed figures are 
preser ed, with a number of years back 
for co aparison. 


BOOTH REPORTS 
Th &. E, Booth Co., Inc., San Fran- 


cisco, ‘alifornia, reports that sales for 
the fi al year ended February 28 totaled 
$5,89° 102, compared to $3,960,805 for 
the » -vious fiseal year. Profits for the 


year ere $88,849, while those for the 
prece ag year were $117,182. 
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FROZEN FOOD PACKS 


Compiled by National Association of Frozen Food Packers 


TOTAL FROZEN VEGETABLE PACKS BY REGION 
Thousands of Pounds (000 omitted) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
141,521 102,671 160,547 188,663 221,039 280,005 297,80 5 
42,289 32,193 46.576 47,343 38,739 45,909 55,725 
266,191 211,344 239,234 327,493 327,324 444,124 542,186 


450,000 346.208 446.358 563,4 
U. S. Frozen Vegetable Packs—000 omitted: 194 
237,092 ; 1945—307,977. 

EAST and SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

_ MIDWEST: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, and 
tsconsin, 

WEST: California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


99 587,101 770,038 895,71 
2—152,512; 1942—207,872; 1944- 


FROZEN VEGETABLE PACKS BY COMMODITY 


Thousands of Pounds (000 omitted) 
Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


ae 10,737 18,422 22,309 23,562 25,460 
Beans, Gr.-Wx 30,911 81,650 87,438 
Beans, Lima.... 108,020 113,926 
48,768 82,253 
22,476 22,454 
10,573 22,269 
22,428 33,166 
44,549 62,684 
Corn-on-Cob. — 8,772 14,196 
26,088 26,472 
Peas 140,603 195,541 203,726 
Pea & Carrots............0 7,186 12,947 18,033 
10,008 12,723 15,068 
Rhubarb..... ta 10,566 5,803 5,684 
Spinach...... 38,185 $ E 97,878 91,464 
Succotash... wane 3,410 3,763 6,879 11,913 11,769 
14,329 10,953 20,656 36,348 59,656 
450,000 346,208 446,358 563,499 770,038 895,719 
TOTAL FROZEN FRUIT AND BERRY PACKS BY REGION 
Thousands of Pounds (000 omitted) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Northeast 76,351 60,536 63,028 65,490 94,481 89,758 66,333 
South 83,356 42,240 46,360 34,209 65,835 50,987 42,775 
92,864 73,200 76,566 70,311 111,122 87,982 73,834 
270,710 167,544 183,768 184,010 200,735 187,218 237,361 
523,281 343,520 369,723 354,021 472,173 415,945 420,303 


Total U. S. Frozen Fruit and Berry Packs—000 omitted: 
1944—323,886; 1945—427,038. 

NORTHEAST: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. 

SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

MIDWEST: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

WEST: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 


1942—194,643 ; 1943—187,267 ; 


FROZEN FRUIT AND BERRY PACK BY COMMODITY 
Thousands of Pounds (000 omitted) 


Product 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
TTT 62,369 27,552 52,268 48,013 28,772 37,649 
Applesauce. 15,851 (a) (a) (a) 
Apricots......... 43,571 2,477 2,086 7,802 9,869 4,155 
Cherries, R.S.P... 88,061 87,798 70,989 104,459 99,282 61,867 
Cherries, Sw. ... ne 7,831 664 2,965 7 2,251 2,411 
Grapes & 12,445 5,511 3,119 15,189 
Cone. Citrus Juice* 

12,196 25,137 34,938 
16 1,665 188 
91 205 

Grapefruit-Orange... 112 1,336 245 

Peaches....... = 13,598 23,235 25,791 
Prunes 2,125 5,297 5,144 
Blackberries................... 9,745 15,186 8,973 
Blueberries. 7,661 14,036 10,900 
Boysenberries... 8,832 14,089 9,443 
Currants.. 3,880 2,541 1,276 
Gooseberries 44 44 138 
Loganberries..... 4,174 3,386 2,639 
Raspberries, B. ... 4,519 6,155 10,939 
Raspberries, R. ... 23,198 25,682 20,439 
Strawberries..... 160,077 107,600 192,732 
Youngberries 663 62 3 
Mise. F. & 7,204 4,717 7,239 5 

369,723 354,021 472,173 415,945 420,303 


(a) Ineluded with Apples. 

* Gallons, not included in pack totals, 1948 is for 1947-48 Pack, ete. 1952-53 Pack of Frozen 
Concentrated Orange Juice to April 25, 1953, Florida only 31,079,843 gallons, based on reports 
from Florida Canners Association. 
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Pennsylvania Sales Clinic 


Stresses “Promotion” Theme 


Better all-around premotion of canned 
foods was the dominant theme of the 
second annual Sales Clinic of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association held at 
Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania, May 5, 6. 


Some 120 canning industry executives 
and their brokers heard key retailers and 
allied industry representatives count up 
the promotional values inherent in proc- 
essed foods and then outline specific 
measures for merchandising and _ publi- 
cizing those values, including an educa- 
tional program to inform the young 
consumer and re-educate the older home- 
maker. 


LISTS ADVANTAGES 


At the Wednesday morning general 
session, Robert Greenfield, manager of 
the Grocery Division, Penn Fruit Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, asked his audience 
to imagine for a moment that the can- 
ning process had been discovered decades 
after the introduction of frozen foods, 
rather than the other way around. “One 
of my buyers might stand up at our 
weekly products committee meeting and 
say ‘A salesman came in today with the 
hottest thing I’ve seen in all my years 
of buying—he’s got peas in a can!’” He 
proceeded then to outline five advantages 


Among thsse who helped make the Pennsylvania Canners Association's anzual Sales 


of the canned product: 1—convenience; 
already cooked, no thawing out, no com- 
plicated instructions; 2—freshness and 
quality; 3—year-round availability; 4— 
economy; lower freight and warehousing 
cost, display footage, maintenance, no 
fear of power failure; 5—merchandis- 
ing; led themselves to mass display, 
warehouse reserves. 


CONSUMER’S DON’T KNOW 


Poul J. Cupp, vice-president of 
American Stores Company, Philadelphia, 
brought out the point early in his ad- 
dress at this session that the public is 
not aware of the great value in the can- 
ners’ product, though “a high propor- 
tion of food consumers are alert to good 
values and know what they want.” 

Sharing the program with the chain 
store officials were Harriet Jean Ander- 
son, director of home economics, Ameri- 
can Can Commpany, Don R. Callahan 
of Can Manufacturers Institute and 
Thomas J. Raser, Jr., the “Rober Bell” 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, who sum- 
med up the session. 

George E. Lawrence, sales manager of 
Hanover Canning Company, at Hanover, 
presided. Mr. Laurence is chairman of 
the Sales and Merchandising Committee 
of the association. 


Clinic the most successful yet were: (first row, l to r) Don R. Callahan, Can Manu- 


facturers Institute; Paul J. Cupp, American Stores Company; Harriet Jean Anderson, 
American Can Company; association president, A. Reed Hayes, Mifflin County Packing 


Company; Robert Greenfield, Penn Fruit Company; Harry S. Barton, American Can 


Company. 


(Rear row, l to r) Wirt S. Winebrenner, D. E. Winebrenner Company; 
William E. Morrison, C. H. Musselman Company; Thomas J. Raser, Jr., Ladies’ Home 


Journal; William A. Free, Hungerford Packing Company, Inc.; Tyrus R. Young, Charles 


G. Summers, Jr. Inc.; Charles W. York, association executive secretary; George E. 
Lawrence, Hanover Canning Company; Donald K. Weltmer, Brandywine Mushroom 


Corporation. 


Other events of the three-day confer- 
ence included a board of directors meet- 
ing and a canner’s session at which the 
consumer educational program was one 
of the topics discussed. 

Association president A. Reed Hayes, 
head of Mifflin County Packing Com- 
pany, Reedsville, and Charles W. York, 
executive secretary of the organization, 
addressed this session. The discussion 
period was refereed by Wirt S. Wine- 
brenner, D, E. Winebrenner Company, 
Hanover; William A. Free, Hungerford 
Packing Company, Inc., Hungerford; 
ond Alan Warehime, Hanover Canning 
Company. 

At a banquet Tuesday, the principal 
speaker was Harry S. Barton, divisional 
representative of the American Can 
Ccmpany, who spoke of the world-wide 
.ignificance of the American canned 
foods industry and its interdependence 
with so many communities, in matters 
of good food and health and also the eco- 
nomic well-being. 


“GREATEST PROMOTIONAL 
FORCE” 

On this subject of consumer education 
as well as merchandising, Don Callahan, 
addressing the Wednesday session, de- 
clared that other industries have found 
themselves in the same position as the 
canners, with excellent, long-established 
products which may seem to lack the ex- 
citement of the new. He described what 
has been done by industries such as 
men’s hats and the tea people to build 
consumer interest and sales through col- 
lective action. 

The C.M.I. official declared that prob- 
ably the greatest promotion] force in the 
canned foods field today is the formation 
of commodity groups to step up mer- 
chandising of their products. Among 
illustrations, he mentioned particularly 
“smash hits” rung up in sales gains by 
the cooperative promotions of the Asso- 
ciated Blue Lake Green Bean Canners. 

Miss Anderson charted ways and 
means of setting up a state-wide educa- 
tional program and how to enlist the 
support of educators, organizations such 
as women’s clubs and 4-H groups, and 
all media of public information, especi- 
ally those reaching future homemakers 
at high school levels. She pointed out 
that 20 states now require that both boys 
and girls take a minimum of a one-year 
course in home economics, as indicative 
of school potentials. 

The American Can Company home 
economist also spoke of the millions of 
busy young wives and working women 
seeking “kitchen-free hours” that canne! 
foods can help give, as further evidence 
of widespread attention for such a )10- 
gram. Numerous. organizations, she 
added, would be eager to cooperate with 


the canners, in addition to her own com: | 


pany. 
WHAT CUSTOMERS WANT 


Paul Cupp spoke of today’s custoniers 


as wanting good quality and variety, low 
prices without a sacrifice of quality, 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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"Consumer Education” Theme of 


Wisconsin Sales Institute & Conference 


Canners should cooperate in educating 
consumers on the benefits of canned 
foods, and in more commodity promo- 
tions, according to speakers at the third. 
annual institute on sales training for the 
canning industry at the University of 
Wisconsin, 

Concluding its three-day session May 
7, the institute featured spokesmen from 
wholesaling, retailing and national can- 
ning associations. It was jointly spon- 
scored by the university, Wisconsin 
Canners Association, and Wisconsin 
Manufacturers Association. 

Emil Kohut and A. E. Freeman, head 
buyer and advertising manager, respec- 
tively, for Consolidated Grocers Corp., 
Chicago, were the discussion leaders on 
the opening day, and talked about “Mer- 
chandising Through Wholesale Grocers.” 

The second day covered talks on mer- 
chandising canned foods through super- 
markets by Frank Gruman, vice-presi- 
dent, National Tea Company, and 
regulation of trade practices in the food 
industry by Donald P. MacDonald, attor- 
ney in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Federal Ttrade Commission. 

On the third day, students heard from 
Dr. Howard L. Stier, director of statis- 
tics, National Canners Association, on 
forecasting in the canning industry. 
Harold Jaeger, director of the marketing 
bureau of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tule, and vice-president of Geyer Adver- 
ising, Ine., addressed the afternoon’s 
session on “improving canners selling 
methods.” 


MORE COMMODITY PROMOTION 


Mr. Kohut ealled for more commodity 
promotions backed by united efforts of 
canners, wholes2le:s, brokers and retail- 
ers. He also emphasized the dominant 
importance of turnover for retailers, and 
said that “Buying practices of wholesale 
grocers are on a turnover basis, as it is 
the most important thing in the food 
industry.” 

M;. Freeman urged more canner at- 
tention to point-of-sale display materi- 
als, pointing out that about 67 percent 
of consumer buying in the supermarket 
is “i: pulse” buying. 

“Conners should come to wholesalers 
and chains with ideas and promotions 
that help to move and merchandise to 
consimers, instead of simply selling 
case of canned foods to the trade,” Mr. 
Fre nan said. “You should ‘noodle out’ 
sale. plans or special deals that tie up 
with the wholesaler promotions and the 
retaver’s store events, and come in early 
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enough so your products can be made a 
part of the programs.” 


THE SUPERMARKET 


Mr. Gruman talked about factors af- 
fecting allocation of space and location 
in spermarkets, problems of packaging 
for the trade and consumers, advertising 
and sales promotion, and areas of co- 
operation between the supermarket and 
canner. 

“Have you ever thought of embarking 
on an educational campaign, as an indus- 
try,’ Mr. Gruman asked, “to acquaint 
the public with the desirability of can 
ned foods?” 

Mr. MacDonald described the develop- 
ment, organization and functions of the 
Federal Trade Commission, its relation 
to the canning industry, and discussed 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


SALES FORECASTING PLAN 


Dr. Stier offered the following 12-point 
plan for the canner to forecast sales: 
1—Formulate the most logical assump- 
tions possible. 2—Collect all available 
and pertinent past statistics. 3—Plot 
past trends on both graph paper and 
scatergrams. 4—Determine which trend 
or combination of trends conform most 


+ 


closely with the industry pattern. 5— 
Forecast this indicator or combination of 
indicators for the period concerned. 6— 
Modify the industry sales forecast based 
on knowledge indicating such modifica- 
tion. 


7—Calculate the company’s percent of 
industry sales for the past years and 
estimate how this will change for the 
forecast period. 8—Apply the company’s 
estimated percent of industry sales to 
the industry sales forecast, to get tenta- 
tive company forecast. 9—Compare re- 
sult with composite company field fore- 
casts. 10—Prepare the final company. 
forecasts by product lines, which can be 
built up to a company over-all total, 
broken-down by sizes and types, and 
translate into current dollars. 11—Keep 
a complete record, with dates, of exactly 
what methods were used in arriving at 
the forecast, and 12—Check accuracy of 
forecasts as a guide to future improv- 
ment. 


Mr. Jaeger analyzed the major sales 
problems of the canned food industry, 
and described efforts to meet these prob- 
lems through the commodity group pro- 
mtion, and the state, regional, national 
and commodity associations. He called 
on canners to give more consideration to 
“trading up,” so as to give consumers 
new and improved canned foods, while 
making it more profitable for the brok- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers. 


“Some products lend themselves to a 
big smash promotion— once a year — 
others may better adopt a day-after-day 
program of constant reminder,” Mr. 
Jaeger said. “You may find it will be 
necessary to be a member of several 


(Continued on Page 17) 


Sixty leaders-of Wisconsin’s canning industry met at Madison, Wisconsin, May 8 for 
the first annual sales conference sponsored by the Wisconsin Canners Association, and 
a good many more attended the more intensive three day Sales Training Institute at 
Univ. of Wis., May 5, 6 and 7. Speakers at the one-day conference are shown above. 
Seated (1 to r): Dr. Howard L. Stier, director of statistics, National Canners Associa- 
tion; J. P. Kraemer, Mammoth Spring Canning Co.; Gordon Ellis, merchandising man- 
ager, Pet Milk Co.; R. D. Krier, president of the state canners, and William Jost, 


account executive, Geyer Advertising, Inc. 


Standing (1 to r): Donald MacDonald, attorney in charge of Chicago office, Federal 
Trade Commission; Marvin Verhulst, association’s executive secretary; A. N. Meyer, 
marketing committee chairman, and John Moilanen, Red Owl Stores. 
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FREE HEADS NCA SALES 
PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


William A. Free, President of the 
Hungerford Packing Company, Hunger- 
ford, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Special NCA Commit- 
tee to investigate the possibilities of an 
Association effort to promote greater use 
of canned foods. It was Mr. Free who 
urged the Association to look into the 
subject in his address at the opening 
session of the Chicago Convention last 
February. 


Other members of the special commit- 
tee, subject to expansion through addi- 
tion of appointees on the main committee 
or sub-committee, are as follows: K. F. 
Boucher, A. E, Brown, Edward Dunlap, 
Fred C. Heinz, E. A. Hildreth, K. M. 
Ingison, Glenn Knaub, J. P. Kraemer, R. 
G. Lucks, Norman Merrill, Fred Moss, 
Emil Rutz, A. O. Verbeke, and Oliver G. 
Willits. 


In announcing the committee appoint- 
ments President Ratzesberger said that 
selections for the committee were care- 
fully made in a conscientious effort to 
obtain representations of groups and 
sections that have shown special concern 
about the canned foods sales situation. 
Although some of the appointments were 
made a month ago, Mr. Ratzesberger has 
preferred to keep the situation fluid so 
as to make sure that all viewpoints are 
represented. As mentioned above, there 
may be further additions to the com- 
mittee. 


Expressions of views and recommen- 
dations have been obtained from various 
canners and canning groups, who in re- 
cent months had urged an association 
sales promotion program. These have 
been studied and summaries distributed 
to members of the Committee. 


In accepting the Chairmanship, and 
having studied the proposals thus far 
submitted, Mr. Free expressed the opin- 
ion that the first step to be taken by the 
committee should be one of diagnosing 
the industry problems that have given 
rise to this particular interest. He be- 
lieves that a sound approach is to at- 
tempt to find out what is wrong before 
prescribing the remedy. 


The Committee will meet at 10:00 
A.M., May 21, at Association headquar- 
ters in Washington. The interest in this 
subject is so widespread that President 
Ratzesberger has decided that a great 
deal of the time of this Committee, the 
Administrative Council and the Board of 
Directors, will be spent in its considera- 
tion during the Spring Sessions to be 
held next week at Washington. No other 
NCA committees will be called into 
session, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


WM. A. FREE, 


CHISHOLM-RYDER 
CHANGES HANDS 


One of the most important changes in 
the food processing machinery field was 
the passing of control of the ‘Chisholm- 
Ryder Company, Inc. of Niagara Falls, 
New York, and Columbus, Wisconsin, 
from the estate of the late Stephen M. 
Ryder to M. C. Llop. In a statement 
issued May 8 by Mr. Llop, it was an- 
nounced that the present organization 
remains intact with the exception of John 
H. Rumbaugh of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
as president and M. C. Llop as a vice- 
president. Captain Norman Ryder Stiles, 
former president of the corporation, con- 
tinues as a Director. W. D. Chisholm, 
John Goffin, Burt Brewer and William 
Hughes remain as key men in the organ- 
ization. 


JELL-O, HUNT TO PROMOTE 
“BARBECUE SALAD” 


A new, easily prepared Barbecue Salad 
(“Tomato Aspic with Personality”) will 
be featured by General Foods and Hunt 
Foods in a major June promotion. 

Barbecue Salad is a work-saving new 
tomato aspic, made by combining lemon 
or orange Jell-O with Hunt’s Tomato 
Sauce. The salad takes only about five 
minutes to make, and costs less than 
five cents a serving. 

Comedian Bob Hope will put his pow- 
erful selling personality behind Barbecue 
Salad on his morning and evening NBC 
network radio shows for Jell-O. Also 
scheduled are full-page, full-color adver- 
tisements in Life, American Weekly, and 
several monthly women’s magazines. 


APPALACHIAN APPLE CASE 
DISMISSED 


The hearing examiner has ordered dis- 
missal of the Federal Trade Commission 
complaint against a number of apple 
processors and the Appalachian Apple 
Service, Inc., which is made up of apple 
growers located in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. The 
complaint, filed last September, charged 
price fixing. Following extensive hear- 
‘ings the examiner dismissed the com- 
plaint on the ground that the record con- 
tains insufficient reliable evidence to 
sustain the charges. The initial decision 
will become final within 30 days after 
service upon the parties unless appealed 
or docketed for review by the Commis- 
sion. 


LERNER SUCCEEDS RUSSO 


Al Lerner, formerly merchandising 
manager for the Royal Blue Stores 
division of Consolidated Grocers Corpo- 
ration, has been named director of pur- 
chases for Consolidated Grocers, suc- 
ceeding Leo C. Russo, recently resigned. 

The activities of Mr. Lerner’s depart- 
ment include all buying for Consoli- 
dated, exclusively of West Coast opera- 
tions. Lerner joined the Royal Blue 
organization May, 1949. Prior to that 
he had been grocery buyer for 12 years 
at Mid-City Wholesale Grocery Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was also associated 
for 10 years with Franklin McVeagh & 
Company, Chicago, in their sales and 
purchasing departments. 


NEW FIRM AT SAN LORENZO 


R. Stenzel Foods, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at 803 W. Estudillo, San Lorenzo, 
California, has been organized to carry 
on a food canning business. Interested 
in the project are Rudolph J. Stenzel, 
1825 Glen Drive, and Francis S. Schwab, 
596 Blossom Way. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Prince, Keeler & Co., New York food 
brokers, have moved to new and larger 
quarters at 99 Hudson Street. 


FOOD MEN TO GOLF 


New York Association of Food Dis- 
tributors will hold its annual golf outing 
at the Westchester Country Club on 
June 9. 


HAWAIIAN PUNCH 


Pacific Citrus Juices, with a plant at 
Fullerton, California, has installed equip- 
ment for the canning of Hawaiian 
Punch, a beverage formerly offered ex- 
clusively as a concentrate in bottles. 
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FREEZERS NUTRITION FUND 
DRIVE SUCCESSFUL 


Well over $200,000 has been jointly 
subscribed by allied industry and the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers in support of the Association’s: 
five-year Nutrition Research Program. 
This program is being undertaken to 
establish adequate and reliable nutri- 
tional values for frozen foods in response 
to the great demand for this information 
from dietitians, medical people, home- 
makers, governmental agencies, students, 
etc. This announcement was made May 
11 by Messrs, E. J. Watson of Pictsweet 
Foods, Ine., and Ralph O. Dulany of 
John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Chairman 
and Vice Chairman of N.A.F.F.P.’s Nu- 
trition Fund Raising Subcommittee. 


The response from allied companies 
and from broker, transportation and 
warehouse groups was so favorable that 
with the conclusion of the drive for 
funds, the goal was oversubscribed. Be- 
cause of recent inflationary trends, it 
was found that the original estimates of 
funds required to adequately finance the 
extensive program were too low. It is 
now evident that additional funds, over 
and above those already subscribed, will 
be needed. Although active solicitation 
has been terminated, further contribu- 
tions will be accepted from those wishing 
to participate in the program. 

During the first phase of the program, 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion will determine over 15,000 nutri- 
tional values from some 30,000 frozen 
food packages to be drawn by statistical 
procedure from regular production of 
nearly 50 frozen fruits, juices and vege- 
tables during the 1953 and 1954 packing 
season in over 100 plants throughout the 
nation. Data will be published as an 
average, with maximum and minimum 
values, for the 21 vitamins, minerals and 
proximate components to be measured. . 


The second phase of research activity 
contemplates studies at various univer- 
sities to develop handling methods which 
will provide for maximum retention of 
nutrients at all stages in the production 
and use of commercially frozen foods. 


CMG&SA BOARD TO MEET 
IN ROCHESTER 


The Officers and Board of Directors of 
e Canning Machinery and Supplies 
ssociation will meet June 3 and 4 in 
ochester, New York, President Hal W. 
hnston has announced. Headquarters 
'| be the Sheraton Hotel. 


At this meeting the plans for the ex- 
bit and entertainment for the Canners 
onvention to be held January 23-27, 
54 in Atlantic City, New Jersey, will 
: studied and the progress reports of 
e following committees, appointed re- 
ently by president Johnston, will be 
esented. 

Membership—A. Bryan Clark, Chair- 
nan, Associated Seed Growers, Inc.; F. 

Langsenkamp, Jr., F. H. Langsen- 
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kamp Co.; R. L. Perin, Continental Can 
Company. 


Hotel Allotment —A. C. Staley, Jr., 


Chairman, American Can Company; Joe 
Feeney, Lansing B. Warner, Inc.; L. C. 
Dudley, Continental Can Company. 

Publicity — John Dingee, Chairman, 
Crown Can Company; David S. Nay, 
Wm. J. Stange Company; Ed. Judge, 
The Canning Trade; Hal Jaeger, CMI; 
Nelson Budd, NCA. 

Door Awards—Robert A. Sindall, Jr., 
Chairman, A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.; Joe 
Urschel, Urschel Laboratories and Mr. 
Nay. 

Dinner Dance—FE. N. Funkhouser, 
Chairman, Dewey & Aimy Chemical Co.; 
C. M. Carlson, The Food Packer; Mr. 
Perin, Mr. Staley and Mr. Dingee. 

Space Allotment—F. S. Langsenkamp, 
Jr., Chairman; M. R. Feeney, Lansing B. 
Warner, Inc.; J. Munson Lee, Lee Metal 
Products Co., Ine. 

Technical Committee (for NCA Tech- 
nical Conferences)—C. K. Wilson, Chair- 
man, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.; 
Roger H. Lueck, American Can Com- 
pany; Messrs. Funkhouser, Sindall and 
Dingee. 

Audit—J. C. Whetzel, Chairman, U. S. 
Steel Company; Hal W. Johnston, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp.; E. N. 
Funkhouser, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co. 

Resolution — Mr. E. N. Funkhouser, 
Chairman; Mr. Whetzel, and Mr. John- 
ston. 


TOMATO COUNCIL 
TO MEET WITH 
TIDEWATER VA. CANNERS 


A representative of the Tomato Coun- 
cil staff has been invited to meet with 
the tomato canners of the Tidewater 
Virginia Association to explain the pro- 
gram and organization of the Tomato 
Council, Inc. The meeting will be held 
in the Agricultural Building at the High 
School at Warsaw, Virginia, at 8:00 
P.M. on Thursday, May 21st. 


The meeting was arranged for Bob 
Harris, Secretary of the Tidewater Can- 
ners Association at the request of the 
new president, R. L. Hammack and sev- 
eral others. 

Mr. C. L. Hammack is already a mem- 
ber of the Council and is acting as a 
Vice-President in charge of membership 
for the Tidewater Virginia region. 


Complete details of the Tomato Coun- 
cil 1953-’54 program will be announced 
at the summer meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Assocnation, to be held at the 
Miles River Yacht Club (12 miles from 
Easton), July 10th at 10:30 A.M. 


HAIG JOINS STEEL FIRM 


James Haig, formerly personnel man- 
ager at the San Jose, California plant 
of the American Can Co., has gone with 
the Soule Steele Co., San Francisco, in 
the same capacity and will also supervise 
the safety program of this organization. 


PEA APHIDS IN WISCONSIN 


A heavy breakout of pea aphids is 
showing up in some Wisconsin alfalfa 
and clover fields, according to E. H. 
Fisher, entomologist at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Fisher reports that the breakout is 
exceptionally early this year. The in- 
sects may do some damage to forage 
crops. But heaviest damage may come to 
young pea crops. As the insects migrate 
from the alfalfa to the pea fields. 


He says treatment on a’ forage crop 
may not pay for itself in every case, but 
it will definitely pay those with interest 
in both crops. 


If infestation is heavy on alfalfa or 
clover he recommends a five percent 
DDT dust used at 35 pounds to the acre 
or two quarts 25 percent liquid DDT in . 
10 gallons of water to the acre before 
the crop gets four inches tall. As alfalfa 
gets bigger he recommends a parathion 
spray, but suggests that this should be 
applied by custom sprayers who know 
their business. Parathion and malathon 
insecticides will be used on the pea crops 
this year. 


PRICE BROTHERS 
CHANGES NAME 


As of June 1, 1953 the name of the 
Price Brothers Label Company of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, will be changed 
to Price Brothers Lithograph Company. 
L. J. Daneluzzi, President of the firm, 
has advised this publication that this 
new name will conform more nearly to 
the broadened lithographic service now 
offered by the 123-year-old firm. During 
the past four years, says Mr. Daneluzzi, 
the firm has made extensive changes, ex- 
panding plant, personnel and equipment. 
Following the disastrous fire in 1945, a 
new plant, double the size of the origi- 
nal, was erected, and equipped with the 
latest type of modern equipment. Today, 
in addition to producing labels and wrap- 
pers for the food packing industry, the 
company produces advertising material, 
greeting cards, school text books, juve- 
nile novelty books and a broad, general 
line of commercial lithography. P. K. 
Arthur, who is especially well known to 
canners throughout the East and Mid- 
west, is Vice-President of the firm. 


HAWAIIAN PINE SALES 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, T.H. reports net sales of $13,- 
278,988 for the third quarter of its fiscal 
year ended February 28. Net sales for 
the third quarter a year earlier were 
$10,134,369. Total sales for the three 
quarters of the current fiscal year are 
$39,535,789, compared with $30,772,047 
in the prior fiscal year. Figures for the 
prior fiscal year reflected the adverse 
effects of the long strike on the Lanai 
plantation and a sharp break in pine- 
apple juice prices, 
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Like the North Star—whose position is changeless— 
ve some companies are known for dependability . . . Their 
high standards and integrity single them out. 


In business, these qualities in any firm you deal with 
contribute to your success in charting the progress of 


| d d bl your own. 
Cp en a e All this involvesa relationship that transcends the mere 


filling of orders . . . with good materials . . . on time. 


J Since the turn of the century, many men at the helm 


Course of businesses, big and small, have put complete trust in 


od the integrity of Canco. 
Needing new and better containers for their products, 
{ t b they have looked to Canco’s unequaled variety of tech- 
O S eer y. ee tical skills, research, and services . . . its quick, sure 
solutions to special problems . . . its experience and 
’ facilities that no other manufacturer can match. 


If you pack your products in containers, your course 
is clear. You'll be ahead if you... 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary can— perfected by Canco— made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct Iimprovement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION—While there’s not 
a great deal of excitement in the canned 
foods market this week, fill in business 
continues steady. A number of buyers, 
realizing that prices on items in appar- 
ent plentiful supply, are well below re- 
placement costs, are stocking up moder- 
ately where warehouse and financing 
facilities permit. Firm bookings for 
immediate delivery when new pack is 
available, are reported heavy in beans. 
Spot business in fruits is very satisfac- 
tory. Fish supplies are on the tight side, 
and interest is in new pack progress and 
factors that will have a bearing on the 
size of the pack. New pack spinach and 
Asparagus prices continue soft. 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER — As 
vegetable seeds go into the ground in all 
important areas, and fruits ripen on the 
trees, buyers are turning their attention 
to the weather. After a slow start, due 
to cold and wet conditions, Wisconsin 
pea planting is now progressing satis- 
factorily. The season is a little behind 
but not seriously. Planting is making 
good progress except in heavy ground, 
which has too much moisture. One well 
known canner reports that as of May 9, 
32 percent of total acreage, Southern 
plants, and 16 percent at Northern 
plants are in the ground. First corn was 
planted on May 9; this is about eight 
days later than last year. Between April 
21 when pea planting first begun in the 
Southern area, rainfall has been about 
an inch and a quarter above normal. 
Total since January 1 of 9.36 inches is 
well ahead of the normal 7.16. Rainfall 
in the Northern area for the week pre- 
ceding May 9 measured 1% inches, .74 
of an inch above normal. Heat units 
accumulated between April 21 thru May 
7 in Southern Wisconsin totals 169, this 
compares to a normal of 200. In North- 
ern plants between April 24 and May 7 
heat units totaled 79 as compared to a 
normal 93. One very important con- 
sideration is the report by Dr. Fisher of 
the University of Wisconsin, warning of 
heavy infestation of aphids in alfalfa. 


In Pennsylvania, in the vicinity of 
Hanover, heavy plantings were made 
from the 21st thru the 24th of April. 
The weather during that period was cool 
so that peas sown from the 16th thru 
the 25th will probably mature with but 
a few days spread. Plantings begun on 
April 23 were practically completed by 
May 4. Early planted peas show satis- 
factory stands and fair growth, the 
stand at about 6 inches on May 8. Corn 
planting in that area began about May 4. 


As in Wisconsin, frequent and exces- 
sive rains have interfered with farm 
work in New York. Pea growers were 
having trouble planting. Germination 
has been slow. About the same condi- 
tions prevailed in Michigan; in Indiana 
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and Ohio field work is about on schedule 
and early pea fields look good. Minne- 
sota has had about the same conditions 
as Wisconsin. In the Northwest condi- 
tions have been generally favorable with 
too much rain in Western Washington. 


In Maryland and Delaware and lower 
Pennsylvania the week of May 4 was a 
warm one. Showers occurred on all but 
one or two days, so that by mid-week 
field work was at a stand still. Hail fell 
on several days in various localities. 
Generally speaking, the weather favored 
crops already in the ground but pre- 
vented, of course, additional plantings. 
Tomato and sweet corn plantings were 
generally heavy with the weather more 
favorable this week. Peas look excep- 
tionally good. 


STATISTICS—NCA this week issued 
1952 pack figures on a number of items. 
Peas and carrots 1,484,949 cases; Succo- 
tash 317,795 cases; Mixed Vegetables 
1,882,371 cases; 1952 pack of spinach 
5,418,667 cases, with California account- 
ing for 2,591,319 cases, the Ozarks 1% 
million cases, Maryland 300,000 cases, 
and Texas 850,000 cases. The 1952 pack 
of turnip greens is reported by the Asso- 
ciation at 1,442,015 cases. Berry packs 
are reported as follows: Blueberries 
738,945 cases, Gooseberries 56,007, Black- 
berries 571,159 cases, Black Raspberries 
231,070 cases, Red Raspberries 96,918 
cases, Strawberries 149,700 cases, Boy- 
senberries 302,044 cases, Loganberries 
67,029 cases, spiced peaches 213,577 
cases. 


LIMA BEAN ACREAGE 


An increase of nearly 15 percent over 
1952 in the planted acreage of green 
lima beans for processing is indicated 
for 1953 according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This increase 
from last year’s plantings’is indicated 
by reports received from processors in 
late April and early May giving infor- 
mation on the acreage they intend to 
contract and plant in 1953. The indi- 
cated acreage for 1953 is an interpreta- 
tion of these reports from progessors, 
based on past relationships between such 
reports and the acreage actually planted. 


If these early-season prospects materi- 
alize, the 1953 plantings for canning, 
freezing and other processing will total 
113,500 acres. This is the second largest 
acreage on record, being exceeded only 
by the 1949 plantings. It compares with 
99,100 acres planted in 1952 and an aver- 
age of 86,730 acres for the 1942-5 
period. t | 

Assuming a loss of plantings of about 
8 percent in line with recent years, a 
planting of 113,500 acres of processing 
lima beans would result in about 104,400 
acres for harvest. This compares with 
94,200 acres harvested in 1952 and an 
average of 80,370 acres for the 1942-51 
period. 
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Indicated acreage for New York ani 
Pennsylvania is up slightly over 1952, 
in Ohio up 250 acres to 750, Michigan up 
1,000 acres to 2,500, Wisconsin un 2,500) 
acres to 9,600, Delaware up 3,000 acres 
to 23,000, Maryland up 400 acres to 
4,000, Virginia up 600 acres to 4,400, 
Washington up 350 acres to 800, Califor- 
nia up 5,900 acres to 28,000, with a 
slight increase scheduled for other states 
as a group. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Fair Volume Of Day To Day Business— 
Interest In Crops—Tomatoes Quiet—As- 
paragus Pack Running Behind Last Year— 
Eastern Spinach Pack A Washout—Littlc 
Change In Citrus—Buying Interest In Fruits 
Talk Of Restricting Maine Sardine Pack— 
Salmon Cleanup Expected—Tuna Run Up 
Slightly—Gulf Oyster Pack Winding Up— 
Shrimp Going To Freezers. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., May 14, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Distributors are 
not falling over one another in placing 
canned foods orders, but a fair volume 
of day-to-day small lot trading has been 
in evidence, nevertheless. With warm 
weather finally at hand, buyers are 
mending their fences, supply-wise, on 
canned fish. There is likewise a good 
deal of interest in west coast fruits and 
canners’ holdings continue to dwindle as 
odd carryover lots are disposed of. The 
citrus situation has continued rather 
slow this week, and activity in vege- 
tables has likewise been rather routine. 


THE OUTLOOK — Acreage and 
weather reports are coming in for study 
in buying circles as distributors seck 
to get a line on what the supply picture 
will be when new packs start going into 
the cans in volume. Where strong, or 
possibly higher, markets are in prospect, 
more interest is developing in carryover 
stocks in some instances. 


TOMATOES — Eastern canners are 
not disposed to force sales at the 
further expense of prices, and the cur- 
rent market in that area is best ce- 
scribed as quiet and steady. The market 
easiness has spread to the midwest, and 
standards were offering this week at 
$1.35 for 2s, and $2.20 for 2%s, f.o.b. 
Indiana and Ohio canneries. Cannes 
generally are cutting acreage comm't- 
ments this season in an effort to bring 
the demand-supply ratio into balance. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from Califor- 
nia indicate that the pack is running 
well behind comparable totals for a year 
ago. Canners have booked a good vol- 
ume of “grass” business this season, both 
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MARKET NEWS 


‘n California and in the East and Mid- 
vest. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—There is a 
continued call for standard peas, in both 
308s and 2s, with cannery offerings lim- 
ited. Buyers are looking forward to early 
deliveries from the new pack. Green 
hean supply picture remains dark, and 
the market is firm. Spring spinach pack 
in the East is a washout, and here too 
the market is in good shape pricewise. 
Trade interest in corn was not active 
during the current week, but canner quo- 
tations were without change for the 
period. 


CITRUS—Canners are looking for an 
early upturn in canned citrus demand as 
distributors move to restock for the 
warm summer months, but thus far no 
appreciable increase in activity is in evi- 
dence. Packers believe that the market 
has hit bottom, and are holding quota- 
tions firm at $1.12% to $1.17% for 
orange juice 2s, $1.05 for blended, and 
92% cents for grapefruit juice, all f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. Buyers are increas- 
ingly demanding some form of price pro- 
tection on their purchases, it is reported. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Pricewise, 
the market is without change this week, 
but a moderate buying interest is in evi- 
dence, and distributors are picking up 
small blocks of wanted fruits to round 
out their assortments until new pack be- 
gins to move in volume. Currently, there 
is a considerable amount of interest re- 
ported in peaches and cocktail. 


SARDINE—Maine canners are quot- 
ing new pack on the basis of $7 per case 
for keyless quarter oils, but new business 
continues rather limited. The trade is 


interested in a reported move among 
Maine canners for a 20 percent reduc- 
tion this season from last year’s pack 
totals. The restriction move is a con- 
servation measure, reflecting concern 


among Maine canners over the disap- 
pointing run of fish and fears that the 
eastern run may suffer the same fate 
as that in California waters, where the 


catch during the past two seasons has 
been insufficient to permit canners to 
make a pack, 

‘\LMON — With the exception of 
choms, the coast salmon market is in 
go. shape. Prompt shipment chums are 


q d at $15 for 1 talls and $8.50 to $9 
fo. ‘alves, f.o.b. Only small quantities 
0: sods are still to be had from first 
h , and the market is well held at 
> rv 1s and $17.50 for halves. Some 
A\ ka eohoe is reported available at 
$ for ls and $12.50 for halves, and 
l continue to offer at $20 and $11. 
I; expected that trade buying for the 
Ss ner season will clean up most re- 
1 ‘ing carryover stocks of the better 
& shortly. 


NA—Reports from southern Cali- 
' ‘a indicate that the pack of tuna has 
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picked up slightly on better fish receipts, 
but production totals are still rather 
light in many instances. Meanwhile, the 
market continues in firm position, with 
a good inquiry reported. Spot stocks of 
Japanese tuna in oil are pretty well sold 
up on whitemeat, with most of the cur- 
rent offerings lightmeat in oil. 


OYSTERS—Packing operations at the 
Gulf are reported winding up, with the 
pack considerably below that of a year 
ago. Currently, small lots are reported 
offering at $3.25 for 424 oz. tins, with 
canners talking an advance. 


SHRIMP—With most of the current 
catch of shrimp at the Gulf going to 
freezers and the fresh market, canners 
have not been able to do much in the 
way of production thus far. Buyers are 
holding off until the season develops fur- 
ther and they are in position to evaluate 
competitive prices and supply prospects. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Some Forward Buying Of Items That Will 
Cost More In New Pack —Cold, Wet 
Weather has retarded Pea planting—Toma- 
toes On Weak Side—Asparagus Pack In Full 
Swing—Standard Corn Selling At A Price— 
Spinach Weak—Deck Cleared For Salmon 
Packing—Considerable Interest In Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Illinois, May 14, 1953 


THE SITUATION—With only a few 
exceptions, trading this week consisted 
entirely of fill in requirements. There 
has been some forward buying on corn 
and tomatoes in a limited manner as 
some buyers feel prices out of the new 
pack must of necessity be higher than 
present quotations, which view seems ob- 
viously correct. Certainly standard 303 
cream style corn is not going to be sold 
at $1.05 to $1.10 and neither are stand- 
ard 2s tomatoes going to be sold at $1.35 
out of the new pack. As a result, buy- 
ers who are not restricted by budgets 
and limited inventories are buying ahead 
on the theory they can’t be wrong at 
these figures. However, such buying is 
not enough to pull current trading up 
to what might be considered normal and 
sellers are anything but happy with the 
amount of business passing. 


Although the average buyer has little 
interest in spot stocks, there is consider- 
able interest being shown in the new 
packs which are not too far away. Local 
canners are now running heavily on new 
pack asparagus but are not very en- 
thused about current quotations. The 
Alaska pea pack is scheduled to start in 
Wisconsin in June but has been ham- 
pered by cold and wet weather. Acreage 
may be down slightly from last year but 
it won’t be more than a few percentage 
points. Weather could, however, make a 


much greater difference. Tomatoes will 
definitely be off at least ten to fifteen 
percent and possibly more. Corn is ex- 
pected to run about the same as last 
year. 


PEAS—Wisconsin pea canners seem 
content with their current position on 
peas although they would like to have 
a few less fancy sweets than they now 
have on hand. They are well sold on all 
standards and the market-is firm at 
$1.25 for 303s while extra standard four 
Alaskas are held at $1.30 with fancy 
threes at $1.65. Fancy ungraded sweets 
in 303 tins are available at $1.45 and up 
and sales have been good at the lower 
figure. Cold wet weather has retarded 
planting of the new crop and makes it 
difficult to predict the outlook for the 
new crop at this time. 


TOMATOES—While Eastern canners 
appear to have firmer ideas the past 
week or two, such has not been the case 
here in the Middlewest so far although 
higher prices can be expected as the new 
pack gets closer. Standard 2s are sell- 
ing at $1.35 and moving much better. 
Extra standards have slipped to where 
fairly good quality can be had at $1.45 
to $1.50 down from previous quotations. 
Juice is also on the down side and quota- 
tions are now heard anywhere from 
$2.10 to $2.20 on 46 oz. Catsup and 
puree are doing no better as this is 
written. 


ASPARAGUS—The new pack of as- 
paragus is well under way locally as 
some canners report heavy receipts of 
raw stock. Hot weather the past few 
days has brought the,crop along with a 
rush and if it continues canners should 
be busy the next few weeks. A market 
has not been generally established as yet 
although one local canner named prices 
of $1.55 on fancy cuts and tips in eight 
ounce cans with picnics at 1.75 and No. 
303s at $2.20. The trade think prices 
should be lower and the canning indus- 
try are of the opinion such prices are too 
low. 


CORN—Standard corn has slipped to 
where it is no trick to buy standard 303 
cream style at $1.10 and some sales have 
been made on the basis of $1.05. How- 
ever, the latter price won’t last long as 
the trade will quickly buy on this basis. 
Fancy cream is unchanged at $1.40 as is 
whole kernel at $1.50. Tens are not 
available except in small isolated lots. 


BEANS—Nothing much to report here 
as so little is offered. With the excep- 
tion of limited quantities of standard 
and extra standard cuts from the South 
the market is bare. Bookings against 
the new pack are extremely heavy. 


SPINACH — Although the season is 
still young, spinach prices are on the 
weak side, both in the Ozarks and Cali- 
fornia, with a new low reached this 
week. Fancy spinach is now offered from 
the Coast at $4.25 for tens, $1.30 for 
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MARKET NEWS 


2%s and $1.00 for 303s. With condi- 
tions of this kind existing the trade are 
proceeding cautiously buying in limited 
quantities only as needed. 


SALMON — Labor negotiations have 
been completed in Alaska and all dis- 
tricts should start operations as sched- 
uled, in fact, the Copper River District 
started May ist. Production costs are 
expected to be about the same as 1952 
which is causing canners some concern. 
With the exception of chums which are 
now generally quoted at $15.00 for talls, 
prices are unchanged. Movement since 
the 30th of April has been slow. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Prices are 
generally firm and the trade are showing 
considerably more interest in all kinds of 
fruit. They would like particularly to 
buy additional quantities of Cling 
peaches, cocktail and apricots in No. 10 
tins but little or nothing is offered. In 
view of the amount of freeze damage 
apparent, present prices on Elberta 
peaches at $3.25 for fancy 2%s and $2.20 
for ones, would appear to be a bargain. 
Northwest prune plums are selling bet- 
ter at $2.25 for fancy 2%s and $7.75 for 
tens. Bartlett pears are on better ground 
and while prices are lower they are 
firmer at present levels. Cling peaches 
and apricots are both more difficult to 
locate and cocktail is fast reaching the 
same situation. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Brisk Business In Fruits—Low Prices On 
Spinach—Cool Weather Slowing Asparagus 
Packing—Ripe Olives Continue Gains—To- 
mato Prices Faring Better Than Other Prod- 
ucts—Lower Cost Meats Hitting 
Salmon Sales. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., May 14, 1953 


THE SITUATION —A fairly brisk 
business continues to be done on Cali- 
fornia canned foods, especially on fruits, 
with shipments keeping well ahead of 
those for the corresponding period last 
year. Lists are closely adhered to and 
less and less is heard of sales at con- 
cessions. The period for killing frosts 
is considered at an end and surveys are 
under way in many lines to determine 
the size of fruit crops that may be ex- 
pected. No crops promise to be of rec- 
ord-breaking size, but it is also true that 
none will be small. Here and there, 
reductions continue to be made in salmon 
prices, but only on a few items. Spinach 
is on the weak side at present. 


SPINACH—Some low prices are pre- 
vailing on new pack spinach with the 
comment quite general that quotations 
are showing a wider spread than in 
years. Some canners made early sales 
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of No. 2%s at $1.50, but others have 
since come out with lists quoting this 
item at $1.30. Other sizes show a cor- 
responding differential. The result is 
that there is much shopping around, 
with no assurance that the bottom has 
been reached. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners are not mak- 
ing as much progress with the aspara- 
gus pack as had been expected, with cool 
weather slowing down the output. A 
smaller pack than last year has been 
predicted from the beginning and some 
now place the probable pack at 75 per- 
cent of last year’s figures. Almost all 
canners are now out with lists, with this 
a representative one: All Green, No. 2 
tall, Colossal, $4.05; Mammoth, $4.00; 
Mammoth/Large, $3.90; Large, $3.90; 
Medium/Small, $3.75; center Cuts, $1.80 
and Cut Spears, $3.40. Green Tipped 
and White, Colossal, Mammoth, Mam- 
moth/Large and Large/Medium, $3.45; 
Medium/Small, $3.40, and Cut spears, 
$3.25. 


FRUITS — Almost everything in the 
canned fruit list has been selling freely 
of late at regular list. Some of the large 
canners are selling only for early de- 
livery. Steamship companies are closely 
booked up and are accepting only small 
lots for immediate shipment, so some 
purchases must go forward by rail at 
higher costs. There do not seem to be 
any weak items in fruit lists, with El- 
berta peaches again moving in volume, 
Bartlett pears staging a real comeback 
and fruit cocktail quite closely sold up 
by some canners. This is especially true 
of choice, turning increased attention to 
fancy. 


OLIVES — Shipments of canned ripe 
olives continue to show gains over those 
of former years, with more and more 
going to distributing points outside the 
Pacific Slope. Sales of pitted olives are 
steadily making gains, both in the local 
market and in outside territories. The 
ripe green product is getting more and 
more attention, with considerable repeat 
business. Prices continue without change. 


TOMATO JUICE — Tomato juice 
seems to be faring about the best of all 
items in the tomato products list with 
some promotional discaunt offerings prov- 
ing a factor. A considerable part of the 
business now being done on this item is 
at 95 cents for No. 2, $2.00 for 46-0z. and 
$4.25 for No. 10 Some sizable sales of 
tomato puree in No. 10s have been made 
of late at $6.75, these being of well 
known brands. 


SALMON—Reports are quite general 
of a slackening off in the demand for 
canned salmon at retail, with much of 
this attributed to the lower costs of 
meats in general. Reports are also quite 
general that canners lost money in last 
season’s operations, with some planning 
to limit operations this year. During 
the week, a large concern featuring its 


advertised brands, reduced its price on 
chum salmon to $15.00 a case. A short 
time earlier it had dropped its price on 
Alaska red salmon from $30.00 to $28.00, 
The trade seems rather closely sold up 
on medium red salmon and prices seem 
to be about $22.50 for 1s tall and $12.00 
for 

The California pack of shad roe is 
proving woefully small and it is reported 
that canners will be able to make but 
about 25 percent deliveries on orders 
booked. The price has been $22.00 a 
case. 

While the list price of California pack 
squid in brine in No. 1 tall, is still quoted 
at $4.50 a case, most of the sales of late 
have been at $3.90. Most of the pack is 
exported. 

Prices on Canadian salmon have ad- 
vanced somewhat, Great Britian having 
come into the market and made substan- 
tial purchases. This has greatly relieved 
the rather tense situation in British 
Columbia, where canners had been hold- 
ing a large part of their packs. British 
Columbia canners have been receiving 
many calls of late for mackerel, but 
offerings there are very light. Some or- 
ders placed as long ago as last August 
are reported still unfilled. 


MRS. HANS SORENSEN 


Mrs. Hans Sorensen, widow of a for- 
mer Wisconsin canner and mother of 
Norman O. Sorensen, the president of 
Country Gardens, Inc., died at a Milwau- 
kee hospital May 7 following a brief ill- 
ness. Funeral services were held on 
Saturday, May 9, at Gillett, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Sorensen had lived at Gillett 
until about ten years ago when _ she 
moved to Milwaukee to live with her son. 
She had the distinction of having both 
her husband and her son serve as presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion. Norman O. Sorensen is the only 
immediate survivor. 


PMA’S ROBERT BIER 

Robert Bier, Assistant Chief of the 
Fresh Fruit Standard and _ Inspection 
Division, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, was fatally stricken on 
Saturday, May 9, while working in his 
garden in Washington, D. C. Mr. Bier 
was Federal Supervisor of raw products 
shipping point inspection work, and 
through his long association with the 
Grading Inspection Service, had become 
well known to many canners. He had 
been with the Grading Service since 
1922, and was scheduled for retirement 
next month. 


C. H. SCHLAPP DEAD 

Carl H. Schlapp, head of the Kren- 
ning-Schlapp Grocer Co., and long prom- 
inent in national grocery circles, died at 
his home in St. Louis last week at the 
age of 85. He served two terms as presi- 
dent of the National-American Whaole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION 
THEME OF WISCONSIN 
SALES TRAINING INSTITUTE 
AND CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


‘eams or associations because a soup 
yacker, for example, has different prob- 
ioms from a green bean packer. 
“Tomatoes and peaches and pickles— 
each particular product has an individ- 
ual problem of its own. This kind of 
teamwork is of especial benefit when a 
new blend or combination or grade is 
to be promoted—it is far beter for many 
to be playing the same tune than only a 
few. And when you sit down in your 
own meetings, be sure to ask yourself 
‘are we trying to improve the breed,” | 


‘are we trying to help increase the profit | 


for our brokers and retailers,’ ‘are we 
planning for the future,’ ‘are we protect- 
ine what we have,’ ‘do we need research,’ 
‘do we need the help of home economics,’ 
‘do we need customer education,’ ‘what 
are our needs—what are the solutions.’ 
Don’t think of one crop a year problems 
at a time—think instead of five years 
ahead, and each year’s problem will be 
easier.” 
ONE DAY CONFERENCE 

Following the three day Sales Train- 
ing Institute, the Association held its 
first one day sales conference at the 
Hotel Lorraine, Madison. This confer- 
ence also heard Dr. Stier, who reported 
in the movement of canned foods to date. 
He reported that the season’s supply of 
canned peas was 80 percent shipped by 
April 1, compared with 78 percent last 
year; Beans 89 percent compared with 
72 percent; Corn 72 percent compared 
with 82 percent. Dr. Stier also pointed 
out that corn stocks were much heavier 
this season than last and that stocks of 
major canned foods in distributive pipe- 
lines are much smaller than at the same 
time last year. 


EDUCATING NEW USERS 
Calling on canners to get together on 
a program to educate the public on the 
lcnefits of canned foods, Gordon Ellis, 
1. handising manager of the Pet Milk 
‘company, listed the advantages of qual- 
v, simple and easy methods of prepara- 
1, convenience, and “development” of 
low Ways to prepare and serve. 
“Thre are two ways to build sales vol- 
’ on a food product brand,” Mr. Ellis 
'. “One way is to channel your sales 
merchandising efforts to brand 
‘iching. The other is to create new 
s—enlarge your market. 

Cur approach has always been to cre- 
new users for our product, and do 
i such a way that retailers and their 
tributors would benefit from the sale 

«a number of related products.” 
Concluding session of the one-day 
ile meeting featured a panel discus- 
1 on “Trends in the Sale and Mer- 
indising of Canned Foods.” J. P. 
roemer of the Mammoth Spring Can- 
ig Co. was the moderator. Panel 
eakers were John Carter, Clyman Can- 
‘ug Co.; Louis Hilfer of Louis Hilfer 
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Co.; William Jost, Geyer Advertising, 
and John Moilanen of Red Owl Stores. 

Roy Krier, president of the associa- 
tion, presided at the luncheon meeting, 
and A. N. Meyer, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s marketing committee, conducted 
the morning sessions. Marvin Verhulst, 
executive secretary, handled the confer- 
ence arrangements. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S SALES CLINIC 
STRESSES PROMOTION THEME 


(Continued from Page 8) 


clear price markings and container sizes 
that “are just enough” for today’s larger 
numbers of smaller families. 


He made a strong point of the need 
for constant minute study of distribu- 
tion changes, and the trimming out of 
“unnecessary waste and costs”, especial- 
ly on competing commodities. However, 
compared with fresh produce, processed 


fruits and vegetables are a “much 
cleaner and lower cost operation ... the 


tonnage for the same cash register sale 
is little over half as much and .. . econ- 
omies in handling should be and are re- 
flected in the planned mark-ups.” 


Talking of departments competitive to 
canned foods in supermarkets, and mer- 
chandising improvements, Mr. Greenfield 
also stressed the constant changing in 
the consumer market and the importance 
of keeping alert to what the consumer 
wants. 

“Inertia and a contentment’ with 
things as they are can lead only at best 
to a loss of the new market for goods, 
and at worst, to a complete breakdown 
of the sales records your product has 
built in the past with the older market,” 
the Penn Fruit Company official warned. 

“One thing we in retailing feel quite 
certain of,” he went on, “ ‘is that the 
younger homemakers and new crop of 
young-marrieds are not being told of the 
advantages of canned foods... You can- 
not take for granted that they know sim- 
ply because the canning industry told the 
youngster’s mothers and grandmothers.” 

The vital importance of the label as 
“your salesman” in today’s supermarkets 
was brought out by Mr. Greenfield, 
among merchandising points he made. 


PERCY BLUNDELL 


Percy Blundell, long-time employee of 
the California Packing Corporation, died 
at Salem, Oregon at midnight, Friday, 
May 1, from an organic ailment which 
had seriously affected his health over a 
period of two years. The funeral was 
held the afternoon of Tuesday, May 5 
from the Golden Funeral Parlors. Burial 
was in the Belcrest Cemetery at Salem. 
He is survived by his wife, two children, 
by six grandchildren and one brother 
and three sisters. 

CPC has announced the appiontment 
of Mr. James Pike to succeed Mr. Blun- 
dell as Superintendent of their Salem 
plant. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 14-23, 1953 -— NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


MAY 22-23, 1953—-NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting Board of 
Directors, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
Be 


JUNE 16-17, 1953 MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD | 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 


JULY 9-10, 1953— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 

JULY 10, 1953—TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 


JULY 16-17, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-year Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Til. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 1owA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
DCROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.05 
Mammoth 4.00 
Large 3.90 
3.75 
Cut Spears 3.40 
1.80 
Col., Mam., Mam./Lg., 

Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3/25 

Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, 

Pic. 1.70-1.75 

No. 300 2.20-2.25 


BEANS, STrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Only odd lots available) 
Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
NortTHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 


Sold up 
New York 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..........+ 1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
NO. BOB 1.70 
Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.70 
FLORIDA 
Fey., French, No. 303.......... 1.50-1.55 
Fey., Cut Gr., No. 308... 1.60 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.50 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut Gr, No. 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10.....c.0.. 8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00. 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. .......... 
No. 303 1.221% 
No. 2 1.2734-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 Nom. 
Gat, SOB Nom. 
No. 2 Nom 
No. 10 Nom. 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0............0.00008 9.00 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.25 
40/0 4.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Fey., Diced, No. -95 
No. 10 5.00 
Quarbered, Mo, BOB. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 60/80.............. 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.221%4-1.25 
No. 10 Nom. 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303............ 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 3038..........0000 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAst 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.35-1.40 
No. 10 9.50 


No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
12 oz. Vac 1.55 
10.00-10.25 
No. 10 9.35 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ...... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 9.75 
Bix, NO: BOB 25-1.30 
No. 10 9.00 


1.05-1.10 


Co. Gent., Fey., No. 303........... 1.70 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Bix, Bdd., 3 wv., Meo. 20 7.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 
No. 10 
6.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., Sw., 
No. 10 7.50 
Wine, Me, BOB 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.98% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
Btd.., 4 OW. .80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00 
12.00-12.50 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308..........1.6214-1.65 
Hix, B B OB. 1.20 
No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
1.40-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303.......cccc0000 1.30 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Foy., 4 Mo. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., Ung., No. 308.............. 1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303..........0000 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.85-1.42% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308......0cccses00 1.35 
No. 10 — 
Ex, Wing, 8 OB... 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.3 
No. 2 1 i, 
No. 24% 1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Utah, Fey., No. 2%..............1.85-1.90 
No. 303 1.27% 
Texas, No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.75 
921%4-1.00 
No, 2 1.15-1.30 
1,30-1.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 4.25-4.50 

Texas, Fey., No. 10........00 5.00-5.25 
SWEET POTATOES 

Md., No. 216, Fey., Sy. 3.25 

No. 10 12.50 

Texas, Wh., No. 2 2.05 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. $08.......ccccccccess 1.30 

No. 2 1.40-1.45 

No. 2% 2.25 

No. 10 8.00-8.75 

1.00-1.05 

20-1.25 

1.25-1.30 

1.871%4-1.95 

6.50-7.00 

Stewed Tomatoes, No. 2........... 1.75 


New York, Fcey., No. 2.. 2.30 
.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Indiana 
Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.35..2.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
1.90-2.10 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 808......000 1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 7.25 
No, 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 303 1,20-1.25 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.25-1.30 
No. 10 
No. 10 9.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T............. 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 — 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10...........00 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE (Nominally 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Va., Fey., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%... 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No, 246 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%... 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2....c..0000. 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 24% 3.60 
No. 10 15.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%....8.70-3.75 
3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 Nom, 
No. 24% 3.10-3.25 
No. 10 11.90 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
N.W. Fcy., Elbertas, 
No. 2% 3.25 
Chotee, NO. 2.70-2.80 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.60 
12.00-13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.15 
1.95-2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 3.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 216 3.10-3.25 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
Std., No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........000 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 4.50-4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 
ORANGE 
1.121%4-1.17% 
46 oz, 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 5.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.121% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50 
1,2021.25 
46 oz. 2.10-2..10) 
46 oz, 2.00 
No. 10 4.25 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........ 27.00-28.00 
14's 17.50-18./ 9 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........ 20.00-21.0°) 
1%’s 8.50-9.(0 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil 7.0) 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom..)........ — 
TUNA—Per Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.50-15.! 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.25-15.( 
Chunks and Flakes........ 11.50-13.1.0 
Grated 9.60 
May 18, 1953 
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